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Twice already Dr. Ball's paper on Latin Versus 
the Classics, published in Numbers 16 and 17 of 
The Classical Weekly, has been made the subject 
of editorial comment. I trust it will not seem 
either to our readers or to Dr. Ball ungracious if for 
the third time I make his article the text for utter- 
ance in these columns 1 . 

I desire to take issue with the paper at a point 
not directly considered either by Professor Lodge 
or by Professor Stuart, to wit, Mr. Ball's declara- 
tion that we study Greek for its literature, Latin 
for the language. On this point I have already 
touched briefly in my discussion of Mr. T. E. 
Page's panacea for the decay of Greek in Eng- 
land, as he calls it (see Number 10). This declara- 
tion seems to me to involve the postulate that, 
whereas Greek has a literature, Latin has not. 
This, to be sure, Mr. Ball does not say in terms; 
furthermore, he was careful to say later that Latin 
should by all means be studied as literature. I 
fear, however, that the declaration, with its Roman 
terseness and semi-epigrammatic flavor, will be re- 
membered by his readers long after his exhortation 
shall have lost its potency. 

Assuming, then, that Latin has a literature, why 
do we not study that literature? why do we not, 
from the very beginning of our study of Latin, set 
before ourselves as our goal the mastery of that 
literature? why content ourselves with the study 
of the language alone? why linger perpetually over 
language, the means, without going on to the mas- 
tery of the end, the control of Latin literature? 

The attitude taken here apparently by Dr. Ball 
was taken frankly by Mr. Jenner in his abstract 
of the paper which he read at the Classical Con- 
ference at Syracuse during the recent Christmas 
vacation (see The Classical Weekly, p. 117), in the 
following words : "After concluding that the 
growth of Latin and the collapse of the culturally 
superior language, Greek, justified the inference 
that Latin to-day is studied for its disciplinary 
rather than for its cultural value. . . ". Greek 
is indeed less studied than it formerly was and 
than Latin is to-day, but that does not justify Mr. 
Tenner's inference. Greek is less studied, first, be- 
cause it is not the easiest study open to candidates 
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for admission to college, and, secondly, because it 
is not definitely required for admission. To put 
the matter differently, there is no protective tariff 
on Greek ; it is not required for admission to col- 
lege, it is not required within the college. "The 
collapse of Greek", then, is proof only of the ten- 
dency of parent, pupil and school to take the line 
of least resistance, in education as in all else. Mrs. 
George Haven Putnam (Miss Emily James Smith) 
came far closer to the truth in her article on A 
Classical Education, commented on in a recent 
issue of The Classical Weekly, when she declared 
that any and every subject in the curriculum will 
cease to be 'taken' so soon as that subject loses the 
support of arbitrary requirement. 

It is distressing to the admirer of things Latin 
that so many still misunderstand Latin and under- 
rate, consciously or unconsciously, its literature. 
On this subject, the value of Latin literature as an 
original creation, I shall have something to say 
presently in The Classical Journal. 

I hailed with pleasure Mrs. Strong's book on 
Roman Sculpture, reviewed by Professor Baur in 
The Classical Weekly (pp. 76-77), because of its 
insistence on the doctrine that the Romans not only 
possessed but used original and creative genius in 
architecture and sculpture, and I welcome with still 
more solid satisfaction the admirable review of Mr. 
Russell Sturgis's History of Architecture which we 
are privileged to present in this issue from the 
pen of Professor Hamlin. When men and women 
whose primary interest is not in Latin literature 
or even in Latin are seeing evidences of the origi- 
nal and creative power of the Romans it surely be- 
hooves the students of Latin literature itself not to 
shut their eyes persistently to the existence of that 
literature. And, as has been already asked, if they 
are aware of the existence of the literature, why 
should they fail to try to teach Latin for that liter- 
ature ? 

From other points of view Dr. Ball's attitude 
seems to me regrettable. How can one study 
Greek for its literature without studying Greek for 
its language? Again, the severance of Greek and 
Latin is a sad thing for Latin itself, in that so 
many of those who attempt to teach Latin know 
no Greek. I fail to see how one can teach Latin 
with real understanding and real effectiveness if 
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he does not know Greek. Those who insist on 
the dependence of Latin on Greek are bound to 
study Greek; else what do they really know of 
that dependence? Those who hold that Latin lit- 
erature has an independence and a value of its own 
are likewise logically bound to know Greek, in or- 
der to be able to prove that independence. I should 
welcome with joy the declaration from appointing 
boards that no one could expect a position as 
teacher of Latin in high schools who did not also 
know Greek. If this holds good in any degree of 
the high school, it holds good in far larger meas- 
ure of the college. The most grievous obstacle to 
the right teaching of Latin in the college — I mean 
to the teaching of Latin as literature, not merely 
as a language — is the fact that so few students 
know Greek. Neither the dependence of Latin on 
Greek, nor the independence of Latin — in its final 
form, its original and creative character — can be 
fully explained by a teacher who is not well versed 
in Greek or be fully understood by a class that 
knows no Greek. C. K. 



LUCRETIUS' ATTITUDE TOWARDS CHILDREN 

In any search for information available for liter- 
ary biography two sources are obviously open to the 
investigator — namely, first, statements made by the 
author himself, and, secondly, facts derived from 
contemporaries or from later writers who had ac- 
cess to contemporary 'testimony. In the case of 
Lucretius, however, from each of these sources our 
knowledge is known to be extremely meager. In 
fact, as Professor Sellar has well observed (Roman 
Poets of the Republic, 280), "if we may judge from 
the silence of the contemporaries of Lucretius, and 
from the mental attitude of our author as indi- 
cated in his poem, the words 'moriens natusque 
fefellit' might almost be written as his epitaph". 
Nevertheless, in spite of our scanty materials con- 
cerning the life and personal characteristics of Lu- 
cretius, we cannot fail to catch in his work an oc- 
casional glimpse of the poet's real being, his pur- 
suits and tastes. 

Interesting as the views of Lucretius are in regard 
to the natural origin of life and the progress of 
man from primitive conditions, for the purpose of 
the present study I have sought merely to collate 
any statements or hints which may tend to show 
forth Lucretius' attitude towards the younger gen- 
eration. 

In my examination of the De Rerum Natura I 
have found altogether about a score of passages in 
which direct reference is made to children. In 
fifteen of these passages Lucretius employs some 
form of puer with or without an adjective, the sub- 
stantive in ten instances being used without any 
adjective or qualifying expression. The word 
infans I have found thrice, once as a noun accom- 



panied by a modifier (1. 186), once as a noun with- 
out a modifying word (5. 810), and once as an ad- 
jective or participle modifying puer (5. 223). 
(G)nati occurs also three times (3. -895; 4. 1227; 
6. 1256), twice with the adjective dukes (3. 895; 
4. 1227). The word proles is found once (2. 349), 
though not in particular reference to the human 
species. 

Beginning with the earliest experiences of chil- 
dren, one cannot fail to note Lucretius' thorough 
appreciation of the periodical cry of the new-born 
babe, to whose Yankee 'cunningness' or 'cuteness' at 
this age he does not seem to pay the slightest at- 
tention, if we may judge from his own words. Ob- 
serve the singularly gloomy picture in 2. 576 ff., 
which in this connection may well bear reading: 
Nunc hie nunc illic superant vitalia rerum 
et superantur item. Miscetur funere vagor 
quem pueri tollunt visentes luminis oras, 
nee nox ulla diem neque noctem aurora secutast 
quae non audierit mixtos vagitibus aegris 
ploratus mortis comites et funeris atri. 
The only reference to this period of the 
child's life is found in 5. 222-227, a well-known 
passage in which the poet dwells upon the young- 
ster's utter helplessness, and by way of simile in- 
troduces the shipwrecked sailor- lying shivering on 
the sand : 
Turn porro puer, ut saevis proiectus ab undis 
navita nudus humi iacet, infans, indigus omni 
vitali auxilio, cum primum in luminis oras 
nixibus ex alvo matris natura profudit 
vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut aecumst 
cui tantum in vita restet transire malorum. 
Here, too, the dark side of the child's future is 
set forth as a good and sufficient reason for the 
infant sobs. Even childbirth's throes are not over- 
looked in nixibus (225). On the other hand, the 
care which Mother Earth (Mater terra) bestows 
upon the young appears to be treated somewhat 
variously by Lucretius. For example, nature is a 
kind (alma) mother in 2. 992-993, while in 5. 780 ff. 
exposure to the wayward winds (incertis ventis) 
and other indications of nature's insufficient atten- 
tion to things young are mentioned. 

A somewhat amusing comparison between the 
age of activity in the case of a child and that of a 
horse occurs in 5. 883 ff. The reader is warned by 
the poet to beware of the impossible Centaur of 
fable, partly owing to the physical incongruity of a 
three-year-old colt, which is now in its very prime 
(impiger floret), when compared with the little 
fellow of three, who even at this age will often try 
to find his mother's breasts when lost in slumber: 
principio circum tribus actis impiger annis 
floret ecus, puer hautquaquam, nam saepe etiam nunc 
ubera mammarum in somnis lactantia quaeret. 
Passing now to a later stage in the child's career, 



